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against “ projection into those times of present-day 
ecclesiastical and doctrinal rivalries”; but our current 


writing history we should achieve greater objectivity, but 
it looks as though if you scratch a historian you will 
ably find a current politician underneath, and if he is not 
Whig he is likely to be Tory. 

CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES 
RECONSIDERED 
1. THE INCARNATION 

By Sidney Spencer 


(This is the first of a series of articles, to be pri. 
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This is a verbal contradiction, yet it is an essential truth. “I 
live,” said Paul, “ yet not I, but Christ lives in me.” A literally- 
minded person might say: “Either you live or you don’t.” 
Paul and Christ were two beings to all appearance entirely 
separate from one another. How can they be one? How can 
one personality live in another? Yet Paul was convinced from 
his own experience that what he said was true. His life was not 
his only ; it was the life of Christ renewed in him. The essence 
of his religion was to endeavour so to identify himself with 
Jesus that the faith and love of Jesus should become his own. 

What seems on the surface a contradiction can be a real 


the very meaning of love, sympathy, imagination that we 


‘should enter into the lives of others so that their i 


experience 
becomes our own. Walt Whitman said: “I do not ask the 


Jesus identified himself not merely with his fellow-men but 
in some sense with God. It was his claim that in receiving him, 
life, men were 


* 


He 


i Scratch a Historian 
political fears, which arouse even stronger feelings, may 
prejudice our historical judgment even more if we project 
Alas for history and historians. We 
: thought that when we had outlived the tradition in 
| fact of experience, the greatest of all facts. In one aspect we 
i are all separate personalities. It is necessary in one sense that 
we should maintain our separateness, that we should preserve 
j our own identify. In another sense it is necessary to break 
down our a to a ourselves with others. It is 
wounded person how he feels, I myself become the wounded 
: person.” That is the spirit of all the t loves and servants 
of mankind. Wad Gandhi that he 
identified himself with his fellow-men in their wrongs and 
sufferings. Jesus stood far above those about him in his 
spiritual stature, far above his own disciples ; but he identified 
himself with them. “Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these 
my brethren, ye did it unto me.” “He that receives you re- 
not im 5 
T= P holic Archbishop and thedlogian Anse! me, sent me. 
| \. once wrote a book under the title, “Cur Deus Homo?” * 
| (~ Why did God Become Man?™) The main significance of the 
| book isin the belief which it takes for granted. It has always 
been the teaching of the Catholic Church that in Jesus God 
| wub Catholics. What of thas beliet? The first receiving wo ing IS 
1 are we to sa : 
thing Gout manet étrike ws about the traditional view is Get i nothing accidental in that claim. It is clear from the gospels 
| represents a tremendous paradox. It is a belief which appears that Jesus was inspired in all his work by the conviction that 
: to contradict itself. Jesus, men say, was God. For Christians he was the agent of God. He so gave himself to God, so 
| God in infinite and eternal. There is no limit to His being ; identified himself with the will and love of God, that through 
| He is the utter fullness of life, , knowledge ; He is him the will and love of God was actively at work in the world. 
ta In this respect there is no fundamental barrier between 
| pM fico is it possible for us to say that Jesus wes Jesus and other men. The Hebrew prophets claimed that 
| was a man, as the Church itself has taught. Be- Goi spoke through them ; they maintained that in rejecting 
) a man, he was limited in all kinds of ways. He their message of justice, mercy, loving-kindness, men were 
. time and place. He grew, as all human denying the Will and Purpose of God. They identified them- 
| As Luke says, “ He grew in wisdom as he selves with God as His instruments, the voice through which 
weariness and pain. He faced difficulty J 
.. * union with God, who is all-perfect and eternal. 
. The teaching of the Church i 
. dox. This, however, it does not maintain 
to remove the paradox by saying in 
completely human. Anscim says that Jesus we 
: “ advance in wisdom and favour with God, The 
. any sort in Jesus. A decree of the Holy ; 
Catholics to believe that the knowledge of Jesus - 
way limited. Protestants do not generally go as far He dwells in our ‘si hear Ss US everlasting 
Himself. 
: possessed perfection = exclusively man universally God ever- 
ee a ae See ” Im the words of a modern mystic : “ For us ail life 
which is said to have performed as a proof of his divinity, never-ending Incarnation and Passion of God. The Onc. 
- denied im effect the real and complete manhood of Jesus. It from the changeless bliss of eternity into time and 
| has said. in substance, that he was God and not man. Shall we ‘suffer and to dic.” He enters into our life - He dwells 
pre ya 8 we say that beings so contrasted, so identify durseives with Him, that we may ris 
deeply ed, as man and God, can never be united, can and tate 
t never im any sense be identified? His Power, His universal Love. As Jesus. 
| Experience shows that what we call a paradox i han 
| we a OK somec- airy us | 
times truc. “He that finds his life shall lose #,~ Jesus said. we are united wah God 
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COMMENT 


HAVE just been reading an interesting article on the coming 
revival of religious liberalism, written by the Right Reverend 
Geoffrey Allen, M.A., Principal oi Ripon Hall, Oxford, the 
chief theological college of Anglican Modernists. Like the 
continental liberal theologians, notices of whose work has from 


time to time ae in The Inquirer, he believes that the 


religious libe of the future will adapt a more realistic 
attitude to the forces of evil, than at times did the religious 
liberalism of the past. “At the beginning of the century,” he 
writes, “ both religious and political liberalism were a little 
facile in their optimism. In religion we had learnt that the 
story of the Fall of Adam was myth, rather than exact his.ory ; 
we did not always go on to discern that as myth it contained 
deep and abiding truths concerning the forces of evil, which 
dwell in the human soul and frustrate our best endeavours.” 
Principal Allen quotes with approval Liberal Theology: an 
Appraisal, by John Bennett, published in New York in 1942, 
where the author “defends human nature and human reason 


Principat Allen also insists that the revived religious 
liberalism will view the idea of the Kingdom of God as imply- 
ing the dynamic kingship of the living God, entering an im- 
perfect world here and now to lead it near to Himself, instead 
of a mere distant, static future state, when God shoud have 
conquered all the forces of evil. | 


Cruelty to Hens? 
question is now being widely discussed 


the keeping of fowls in batteries involves 
inly the sight of a battery of 500 or more 


The first time I ever saw a battery of laying fowls was in 


She told 
what revoited by this type of farming ; 


The Privilege of Membership 


plea of a recent contributor to The Inquirer that 
Uniiarians, by being less ready to confer full membership 

on any newcomer, should convey a deeper impression of the 
value of such a privilege, ought not to be allowed to fall on 
barren ground. Some Churches, of course, allow admission to 
membership only at certain regular and formal occasions, 


_ when, after the qualifications of the applicant have been re- 


viewed and approved by the appropriate body, he is admitted 
at a solemn ceremony. Confirmation, in the Anglican Church, 
is such a solemn ceremony ; in the Congregational Church the 
new member is often admitted by a personal welcome prior to 
a regular communion service ; and in the Book of Common 
Order of the Church of Scotland there is an Order of Service 
for “the Confirmation of Baptized Persons and for their 
Admission to the Lord’s Supper.” In most cases admission to 
membership is also preceded by a short course of instruction 
in the doctrines of the Church. It seems to me that our own 
body is very weil served by “A Service of Dedication to Mem- 
bership of the Church,” contained in “ A Book of Occasional 
Services,” but the trouble is that it is so seldom used; and it is 


> 4 
be 
° 


4, 
4 
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| 
“x 
earlier li optimism nezdei to be corr the tragic = 
insights of Augustine, Luther and Calvin,” all of which, it Membership, The mater, 100, hac a legal aspect for suck 
re to me, is equivalent to the emphasis laid by the Swiss things as the appointment of new trustees, the call to a minister, 
ogian, Dr. U. Neuenschwander and other continental Geol that membership is a definite status that has 
liberal theologians on the importance for to-day of the some- definite 
what neglected teaching of St. Paul. y- 
In the past, membership of some Churches involved a con- yy 
tinual effort to keep in mind the articles of faith, for the mem- « ee 
ber was always liable to be catechised on the subject. That : 
was so particularly in the Presbyterian Church ; and there is a Pose 
story to the effect that one minister who had reason to doubt gy 
the soundness of a member in some articles of faith, said to * 
the lady in question: “ And noo, Mistress McCallum, I ex- Pe ¢ 
pect y ken ’a aboot Falling frae Grace?” “Indeed, I do, = 
Meenister,” was the prompt reply, “ an’ what’s mair, I practise 
it.” That reminds me of the story about a Roman bishop who 
was ¢xamining some boys prior to confirmation. “ Now, my 
son,” he said to one small boy, “ What is the Holy Trinity? ” 
The boy mumbled incoherently and the bishop asked him 
again. Again he mumbled his answer, and the bishop said, 
“ Speak up, my son, I didn’t understand you.” “ You're not | 
supposed to,” said the boy, “ it’s a mystery!” | 
Commentator. | 
she could and making use of the usual f 
so far as see, aking use suai tests o RE is something attractive and new in a government 
sponsoring a book on philosophy. It is an act of philo- 
sesm to be suffering as a result. The only was 2 = sophy itself, as potent as the written word. The Ministry of 3 
Education of the Government of India is responsible for the 
they were never used, that did noi seem to be of great conse- production of a “ History of Philosophy, Eastern and Western ” rs 
quenc:._No doubt, as a result of the present discussion, €x- = (Alien and Unwin, 65s), edited by weil known Indian philo- 2 
and psychological conditions will try and = sophers under the chairmanship of Dr. Radhakrishman. The Se 
conclusion, for it seems to be a matter aim is find out, or at least make an effort towards finding out, “ 
have no standards for judging. if a unity of thought runs through all the speculations of the - 
human race. 
Modere Indes - philo- 
. to Western. is di ing its ancient 
George's Jubilee Trust, which has undertaken to sophy, and finding in it and insights that have been 
time of their entry into a primary school they tendency to-day to deny any to the broad streams of 
of 20, has published the name of a large number = thought that have found their way into the great philosophic 
to judge, who have consented to serve = systems. Attention is being directed to the instruments of : 
eee thought by which these systems have been : 
cen ae seri working parties will deal a laudable purpose and much good has resulted, . 
. with ihe period of full-time attendance at school ; inki about thinking must have some 
influence of leisure time activities after leaving school ; influ- behind If this is forgotten or neglected then 
becomes an idle act, and those who engage in 
the Services. It is typical of the in which we live that of wasting their time. | 
the 23 mames so far announced, not one is a minister or a 
c‘ergyman. In view of the immense interest aroused at the Eastern philosophy may give a stimulus 
sal time in juvenite deinquency a the impact of military through the suggestion that after all there may 
service on the adolescent, the reports of these groups might perience that cannot be pinned down by thinking . 
be of outstanding valuc. ing. 
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“OF THE FINEST INHERITANCE” 
LOUIS CRAIG CORNISH 
By Alfred Hall | 


is the story of a man who devoted his life to religious 

liberty.’ It tells how he became restless, whenever he 
heard of the persecution of men for their religious faith, what- 
ever might be their creed. He must have found stimulus from 
his family tradition, for he was descended on his father’s side 
from six of the men who left our shores in the “ Mayflower ” 
including William Bradford, second Governor of the Plymouth 
Colony, and on his mother’s side from the mate of the gallant 
little ship. He had a slender margin of physical strength, but 
his enthusiasm for the causes he served gave the impression that 
he had some unknown source for his exceptional output of 
work. This record tells that often his efforts laid upon him the 


necessity of seizing spare moments to restore his 
powers. | 


many ex 
gregation illustrate that a minister of the right spirit and human 
understanding has intimate spiritual fellowships which belong 
especially to those who have given their lives to religious 
service. 


His work at Hingham attracted attention and he was 
called to be Secretary of the American Unitarian Association 
in 1915. Later he became Vice-President and in 1927 he 


FERRER 


The volume must be consulted for the varied interests of 
Dr. Cornish, which inchided architecture bell-ringing, Psychica| 
Research, Ministers’ Pensions and the founding of a Housing 
Trust for the married students. at Harvard University. The 


volume also contains a few extracts from his sermons and 


accounts of his visits to Great Britain, where he had many 


_ friends: In his life and outlook there was a blending of the 
_ finest inheritance of the Unitarian Movement on its rationalist 


and mystical sides. 


LIFE’S SACRAMENTS 
By Charles Easton 


| N unnumbered host of religious men and women rejoice 

to hymn the universal sacrament. An altar wide as life, 
ana elements of daily use unite free thinking men of every 
faith in a perpetual act of divine communion. Mankind need 
not await the coming of God in rites and ceremonies which 
tradition has ordained as the outward and visible sign of an 
inward and spiritual grace. God is round about us. There is 
nothing good which is not the sign of eiernal and abiding 
Spirit. The Real Presence is not confined to bread and wine 
upon an altar. The Divisie Life is in every food ; whatever 
we eat we should eat as an act of communion with the Divine 
Life in which we live and move and have our being. No priestly 
consecration need summon the presence of the every present 
God. If we keep the doors of our perception cleansed, we 
shall perceive perpetually the sanctity of all life: 

Nevertheless we shali leave place in our lives for definite 
sacramental acts, especially when we remember what the word 
once meant. The Latin sacramentum was an oath of i 
ance, and there are occasions when it is good for us to affirm 
our faith. We bring our children to be baptized. We do not 
suppose that it needs a few drops of consecrated water to wash 
away the marks of original sin which some would have us 
think stains the pure new life we have from God. But 


linked for ever to the name and memory of Jesus. The 
familiar ritual and the well loved words are for many a power- 
ful reminder of God. The symbols of bread and wine hold 
for them, as symbols should, experiences from which they 


way and 

for that 

which no holy cormunion 
petual communion our 


' He lived for a year with Dr. Lewis Smith, who was 
, famous for his discoveries of nebulae and comets, and in the 
} observatory gained a knowledge of astronomy which decided 
4 his outlook on life. After being Assistant Lecturer in Ethics 
| at Stanford University and then for four years Secretary to the 
broad-minded port g of Massachusetts, William Lawrence, he 
; found that he could not remain in the Episcopal Church, in 
‘ which he had been nurtured. In 1900 he was ordained in 
Rings pee. The story of his fifteen years’ ministry 
at pu Ship” Church, Hingham, the oldest Church 
ilding in the United States, is that of a or, i 
if receive their child as a sacred charge ; they make their act o! 
‘to the Spirit whose life they 
scceeded his muel Flic sresider SOSILIOL n these modern times onconformists might well follow thei 
uel, LT. as other Christian brethren in makiag and in speaking more 
| he held until 1937. It was the period of financial depression, of marriage as a sacrament. Marriage truly is a sacramentum 
the declared allegiance of two souls, not only to each other but 
| ee = Commit —_ - to, the Life Divine in which they are united. And should not 
the wise man or woman take care also of those personal 
Churches during those dark days, he set before them a wider sacramental which stand in memor) 
goal, the Church Universal of the free mind.” His was a tire. more OF 
less undertaking To some it comes naturally to find such moments in the 
liberal reli regular and ordered observance of the sacrament which is 
| fellowship the Universalists and the Unitarians, while permit- 
inherent in its history. 
: finally to a Universal Free Church. which should include 5 y : presence . 
such established movements as those in Great Britain and such it 
i : matters not. Every thought and act is a point of inter 
i in the Philippines. Difficulties arose and way into Eternity. 
if World War intervened, but. the scheme is stil Did men and women always find it thus, there might the 
vania. In spite of the difficulties and the hostility of 
authority, he did much to secure the relief of those all life an an altar of the living God. 
ion, or not at all. It matters not 
make our act of allegiance to Life, provided 
pon be the attack on persecution in and oes 
tative of Dr. Cornish and John | 
yr. Drummond A Glor be contiqually upon 
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INVINCIBLE IGNORANCE | 
: ‘By G. Randall Jones 


Unitarians were holding a special meeting to mark the 
Anniversary of their Minister’s settlement. 1he clergy and 
munistérs of all the other denominations in the town had been 
invited, and I had b2en asked to represent the other churches 
in the Unitarian ani Free Christian fellowship. When I 
arrived at the meeting-place, I found the Anglican Vicar and 
all the Free Church Ministers ; also, slightly to my surprise 
and very much to my pleasure, the local Roman Catholic priest 
was there. - 


The Vicar and the Free Churchmen spoke in warm and 
gracious terms, and what they said was much appreciated. 
But for wit and wisdom and broad-minded tolerance, I have 
seldom heard anything to equal what was said by the Roman 
Catholic priest. 


He spoke of the way he had been able to collaborate with 
the Unitarian Minister in various undertakings. He went on 
to speculate about the conditions in which the pair of them 
would find themselves after they were dead. ps “ specu- 
late” is not quite the right word, for the priest would have 
repudiated the suggestion that he was indulging in “ specula- 
tions.” He talked as naturally about the conditions of life- 
beyond-death as a visitor from America might have talked 
about life in the U.S.A. 


He had it all mapped out. He told us that, when he got to — 


lieaven, the first question he would put to St. Peter would be : 


“ Where is my dear Unitarian brother ?” And St. Peter would — 


tell him that his dear Unitarian brother was there, beyond all 
shadow of doubt, but it was not possible for them to meet yet 
awhile, until he (the priest) had made considerably more pro- 
gres3 in the spiritual life. He had much more to say, all to the 
same effect. It was an old man who was speaking—old in 
experience, and well-versed in the teachings of his Church. 
What gave his words such power was the child-like simplicity 
and transparent sincerity with which they were uttered. 


The official teaching of the Church of Rome on the point 
at issue is laid down in an Allocution of December 9, 
; proposition “ that 


her moral teaching that the individual is bound to follow his 


. conscience even where that conscience is at fault. She may seek 


to correct his error, to instruet him out of it, to persuade him 
to renounce it; but so long as he is genuinely convinced of 
the truth of his position, she is bound to concede him the 
right to fo!low his own conscience. That is the clear and un- 
m.stakable view of the Church, not to be set aside or denied, 
whatever b> the conduct of individuals or groups here or 


there.” 


This doctrine of “invincible ignorance” appeals to me 
for two reasons. First, I desire to think as kindly as possible of 
all men. It is not easy to think kindly of one who supposes 
that his particular church, embracing a small fraction of the 
world’s inhabitan‘s, is the only church worth calling a church, 
and that all outside it are cut off from the redeeming love of 
God. It pleases me to know that the Roman Church does not 
suppose this, because it enables me to think more kindly of the 
members of that communion. . 


* 


In the second piace, I think that the Roman Catholics have 
got hold of an important truth in this doctrine of invincible 
ignorance—a truth so important that perhaps the full implica- 
tions of it are not realized, even by themselves. There is a 
very real sense in which we are all of us invincibly ignorant. 
Because we are human, we are limited by the conditions of 
time and space and gravitation—*“ burdened by this mortal 
mass which dulls the soul,” to use the Catholic phraseology. 
We are ignorant, perhaps invincibly ignorant, of conditions 


where time is transcended and space is obliterated and gravi- 


tation is powerless. As soon as we try to describe such con- 
ditions, we are driven to the language of metaphor and analogy. 


For examp.e, C. S. Lewis tells us: “These small and 
ishable bodies we now have were given to us as ponies are 


given to schoolboys. We must learn the manage: not that 


diy we may ride bare-back, confident and rejoicing, those 
greater mounts, those winged, shining and world-shaking 

now expect us with impatience, 
pawing and snorting in the King’s stab‘es.” (Miracles, p. 194.) 


* 
Personally, I am firmly persuaded that death is not the end 
of life, and that all souls are safe in God's keeping. But I 
cannot speak with the assurance of the Roman Catholic priest, 
or of C. S. Lewis, concerning the details of the life that lies 
beyond death, though I am as assured as they are of the fact 
of life beyond death. This assurance, for me, rests firmly on 
the simple conviction that God is, and that He is Love, and 
that Love will never let us go. More than that I cannot say ; 
more than that I need not know. 


Under the above title a anthology of religious read- 
ings from various scriptures has been compiled by Dr. Edith 
B. Schnapper and published by John Murray (price 7s.) in 
their Wisdom of the East series. The object of this series is 
to bring the worlds of the East and West together, “the old 
world of Thought and the new- world of Action.” An intro- 
duction is provided by Baron Erik Palmstierna who is active 
in the World Congress of Faiths. This little book, which would 


» 
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‘ 
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y 


| 
{ 
we may some day be free of horses altogether but that some J 
Afterwards, a friend of mine, a Unitarian, said to me - — 49 
“I thought the Roman Catholics believed that they had a | 
monopoly of truth, and that outside their Caurch there was no obscure the fact that they are metaphors—literally, there are 1 
salvation. Then how was it possible for the priest to speak as no such creatures as “winged, shining and world-shaking ; 
he did?” horses.” Whatever language we use to veil our ignorance, it | 
no man can be saved outside the Apostolic Cht of Rome. | 
said. But something more is said. For the ion con- 4 
tinues : “ But it is to be held as equally certain that those who 
are in a state of ignorance about the true religion, provided es 
Now who d take it 
upon to assign the limits of such ignorance in view of 
the manifold characteristics of race, geographical situation, 
ability and other countless considerations? When we have 
ices. yet lovely boud: ini | 
God's Bile justice ; but 00 long a6 We éarth, 39 
burdened by this mortal mass which dulls the soul, let us hold ONE IN ALL 2 
most surely, in accordance with the Catholic teaching, that 4 
there is one Lord, one faith, one baptism ; to go further in our E 
enquiry is wicked.” E 
(Quoted by Father Thomas Corbishley in “ Roman Catho- ; 
Ucism,” p. 29.) 
* 
It follows that the priest who envi a Heaven big | 
goes so far as to say: “The Church (ie. the unity that will have to be 
man Church) is officially committed to the view the pass Out ofthis great world revolutionary era with it 


~ 


- 
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IT OCCURRED TO ME 
By Muriel Hilton 


are all apt to take the pioneer work for gran‘ed of 

those who have bequeathea us so much. We inherit so 

much from the past that we can easily become unmindful of 

those who have given us such rich legacies. With all the fear 

and insecurity of to-day I believe that women if asked would 

say that they would rather be living in the twentieth century 

than any other, for they have never enjoyed such opportunities 

and freedom as they do to-day. And we have largely to thank 

the pioneer women for this, as we.| of course those men who 
championed the women’s cause. 


It is always ag rg when reading about certain of these 
women how much their Unitarian faith inspired them to work 
for social justice and.reform. Elizabeth Biackwell was the first 
woman doctor and a Unitarian and she is of special interest 
to Hastings for she lived there at the end of her life and 
attended the Unitarian Church. One of the members of the 
congregation so admired her that he bought the piece of ground 
at the cemetery next to the piece that she had bought. By 
a strange stroke of irony and a reminder that even in these 
matters we cannot plan the future, Elizabeth Blackwell died 
whilst away from Hastings. Recently I have been re-reading 
“ Pioneer Work for Women ™ issued in the Everyman Library 
and have very much enjoyed it. 

Readers of this book will almost inevitably compare and 
contrast this little book with lives of Florence Nightingale, for 
the two women resemb‘ed one another in many ways; they 
were within a few months of :he same age ; they both had the 
sense of vocation, the strong religious feeling as the base and 
root of all their work; the same intense distaste for the 
ordinary life of young ladyhood, wasting time over inane con- 
versation, paying calls and making baubles which no one 
wanted, the same intense joy and satisfaction in her appointed 
task when once she had established the right and power to do 
it. But the outward circumstances were as different as possible. 
Florence Nightingale belonged to a wealthy family, while 
Elizabeth Blackwell was one of nine and were a3 poor as 
church mice. 

In a passage in her book she describes the doubt and des- 
pair she went through as she thoug™t of what she was under- 


“ My very being went out in this yearning cry for Divine 
help,” she wrote. “Suddenly overwheimingly an answer came. 
A glorious presence as of brilliant light flooded my soul: There 
was nothing visible to the physical sense, but a spiritual influ- 
ence so joyful, gentle, but powerful surrounded me that the 
despair which had overwhelmed me vanished. All doubt as to 
the future, all hesitation as to the right/ulness of my 
left me and never in after life returned. I knew, that however 
insignificant my individual effort might be, it was in a right 
direction and in accordance with the great providential order- 
inz of our race’s progress.” 


Such was her moment of illumination which so many have 


§ 


leanings and an artisitc conscience. He wants above all things 
to be famous, to be a success. How he comes to make his 
film, “ The Great Man,” how it is mutilated, the end changed, 
how the script writer is sued for un-American activities all 
make absorbing reading. The book is a comment on the 
Hollywood scene and the gradual deterioraiion of a decent 
man to standards of which he is secretly ashamed. It makes 
one realize what is behind the making of films. It also gives 
one some idea how hard it has been to produce films of 
artistic merit and integrity. | 


NEWS FROM THE NORTH-EAST 


_ It was a happy thought which inspired the Rev. John Mather 
to start a “ Holiday Fund” to enable parents and chiidren of his 
Church at South Shicids to have a week’s holiday at our Unitarian 
Homes at Great Hucklow. 

The party of 42, which included a few from Newcastle an 
Sunderland, was welcomed by the Rev. Graham Short on Saturday, 
August 15. After tea, plans were discussed for the following week’s 
activities. These included visits to Monsal Dale, Castleton Caves, 
Eyam, Tideswell, Matlock, Hathersage and Buxton—all beauty 
spots in the Derbyshire Dales. 


On Tuesday, Mrs. Short and her band of workers inaugurated 
a Coffee Morning and small Sale of Work which it is understood 


bowl it would be very much appreciated by the bowlers as 
A high light. especially for the boys, was a visit to 
Field at Camphill where the International Contest has very 
recently taken place. 

The con- 


children had their Day and they also gave a 
cert on Friday—the eve of Prior to this concert Mr. 


F 


ously All fun and all ; 
very good enjoyed by all present in 

The bed-making competition for the children must not be 
forgotten, also their saucer decorations of wild flowers, some of 


the North- 


| 


the first party organized from the North-East, 


: 


| 
| 
On Sunday services were conducted in the Old Chapel, Huck- 
low, by the Rev. Graham Short. The sunshine, the stillness of the 
countryside, and the happy faces all * cag vere together in worship 
will leave a lasting impression on North Country members 
who were privileged to be at the services. Mr. Short’s story to 
the children at the morning service will long be remembered by 
them, and his inspiring address in the evening should do much to 
s‘rengthen the cause of Unitarianism in all the churches that were 
represented. 
r ing the President of the Northumberland and Durham District 
ie Women’s League contacted members from Nottingham, Denton 
i (near Manchester), Liverpool, Great Hucklow, Newchurch (Ros- 
i sendale), Rochdale, Hull, Blackpool, Croydon, Willett Street and 
Colleyhurst, Manchester. 
} The evenings were devoted to Whist and Beetle Drives ani 
‘) Socials. There was also a table bowls tournament. This caused 
. great excitement—more so when one of our South Shields mem- 
bers, Mrs. Scott, won the trophy! (Incidentally, a No. 2 wood has 
| pyne astray, so if any reader should have, or be able to procure. 
ing. 
| 
| 
| uch were Very Origin: 
Saturday morning, August 22, saw the departure of HE 
It is a noble and heroic book as well as a social document, . 
and reminds us again of what we all owe to such pioneer 
. staff, is not a one. for their part in 
will be given to them in their work. 
| Hollywood has so dominated the modern scene that most 
of us cannot but be curious about the people who make pic- 
H tures. The private lives of the stars in the films are blazoned 
H in head lines, but what of those who direct, produce 
| in the making of them ? 
Producer, by of the Monday for he tome Al 
in Hollywood under the pressure financial janie mame and eddress 
the Breen Office and the witch hunters who are on the track 
Gibbons, the of stock 


THE CALENDAR OF THE CHURCHES 
DARE, Highland Place, 11 D 


Uni 
Bury, Bank Street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. F. M. Ryrpe 
CARDIFF, West Grove Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. A. Wison, 6.30, Mr. S. R. 


Unitarian Church, Lorne Street, 2.15, Sunday School, 6.30, Rev. Rousxt 


A WHITEMAN 
Coventry, Holyhead Road, 11 
Church, 


NE, 
( Free Christian Church, Wellesicy Road, 11, Rev. J. P. Cuaix (Also 
6.30 ist Sunday in the month) Me 
Dean Row, 10.45, ——.._ Stvat, 6.30, Rev. J. 


Market Place ii and 6.30, Rev. C. A. 
Brook Sirect 11 and 6.30, Rev. Stasazy Mossor 
New Mecting and 6.30, Rev. H. Warraxen 


i 


| 


IVERPOOL, 
AVERFOOL, 
LIVERPOOL. 
LIVERPOOL, 
IVERPOOL, 
IVERPOOL, 


SOUTH APESCA 
Cars Town, Hout 11, Sunday School, 7, Service, Rev. Mawes C. 
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, Wandsworth Unitarian Church, East Hill, 11, Rev. ARTHUR PEACOCK 
(Also 6.30 Ist Sunday in the month) n 


Lonvon, Welsh Unitarian Ch at Hi ce Hill Unitarian ist and 3rd Sundays 

Lonpon, Wood Green Unity Churcl’ Newnham R G. J. G. Gritve 

LytHaM St. ANnes (Ansdell), Unitarian Church, Channing Root, il ant 6.50 
Rev. H. CrRasTree 

Malpstone, Unitarian Church, Market Buildings, 6.30, Rev 


rch, DensicH HILTON 
MANCHESTER, Unitarian Church, Lane, 6.30, Mr. Davip C. 


treet Chapel, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. 

Church, Hyde Road, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Maunics 
. Monton 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. D. T. Evan 

on ied song 6.30, Rev. D. T. Evans 


NCHESTER, Cross Lane, 6.30, Mr. G. Jones 
ANCHESTER, Platt 6.30, Rev. Jonn Gnu 


House, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. KennetH SHERRATT 
31 Stockport Road, 3 each Sunday ) 


MANSFIELD, Old 
Unitarian i 

= , Rev. C. G. Toons 
Mossiey, Christiin Church, Stamford Rood, 1045 and @ Epaic SHAW 


Rev. J. H. Conam Davies 
Unitarian Church, 10.30 and 6, Rev. E. B. Suort 
Laurie TOSELAND 


4 
OLpsury, Unitarian 
Oxrorp, Manchester Chapel, 11.30, No Services 
Papmam, Nazareth Unitarian Church, Knight's Hill 10.30 and 6, Rev. W. Hat 


WAREING 
Park Lane Cuare, near Wigan, 11 and 6.30, Rev. ALBent 
Unitarian Centre, Houndiscombe Road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. H. Kensiey 

Poo.e, Unitarian Church, Hill Street, 11.15, Junior _ 


: 


Conigre Unitarian Chorch (ist Sunday im month) aed 6, Rev. 


Waaamaton, Cairo Street, 10.30 and 6.30. Rev. E. W. 

Watrorp, ’ House, Church Road (by permission), 7.30 (Last Sunday m the 


Kummer, 
Wurrsy, Flowergate Chapel, 
Youa, St. Chapel, 6.38, Rev. T. Baers Doves 


Tus Natoma: provides for those unable to attend a Unttarmea 
Church. For information write to the Secretary, NLU_F.. 14 Gorden 


H Mosas 
Lemos Quay Sepp 


ae 


4 : 


in 


»! 


INCHAM, Dunham Koad Chapel, Il, Kev. A. W. VALLANCE, 6.30, Mrs, WILSON 0 
AtnsworTtH, Unitarian Church, Knowsley Road, 11.15 and 3, Rev. B. Gu 3° 
ASTLEY, Unitarian Chapel, Manchester Road, 6.30, Mr. Syoney H. Kunonr rd 
uw Trim Street Chapel, Unitarian, 6.30, Rev. Francis T ho 
All Souls, Avenue, 11.0 end 7, Dr. A. MANCHESTER 
Be.rast, First Church, Rosemary Street, 11.30 and 7, Dr. H. J. McLACHLAN i 
Bessets Green (nr. Sevenoaks), Unitarian Church. Closed for repairs BONNER = 
BILLINGSHURST, Free Church, South Street, 11.15, Mr. W. WHARTON MANCHESTER hag” 
BIRKENHEAD, Unitarian Church, Bessborough Road, 6.30, Mr. D. PATERSON eal 

ara Street Misiw, Small Heath MANCHESTER, Stand Chapel 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. G. D. Fors 
North Dickson ‘R. 10.45 and 6.30, Mr. E. A. W NCHESTER, Wilbraham Choriton-cum-Hardy, 11, Rev. A. E. Ports a 
Mancuusten, Wythenshawe, Unitarian Church, Brownley Road, Benchill, 6.30 
Bouton, Bank Street, 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. J. Gorpon Davies su = 
Bouton, Halliwell Road Free Church, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. Maw > 
BOLTON, Church, Deane Road, 10.30, Rev. Artur J. (No Evening 
Boston Unitarian Chapel, Spain Lane, 6.30, Rev. Smarson 
BouRNEMOUTH, Church, West Hill Road, 11, Rev. L. Reprenn 
BraprornD, Town Hall Square, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Franx A. BULLOCK i 2 
eee Christ Church, Dampict Street. 2.30. Sunday School, 6.30, Rev. oan 
Barort, Unitarian Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. G. RANDALL JONES 7-2 
Bristro., Lewin’s Mead Mecting, 6.30, Rev. A. F. O. THomas 
Mr. Norwicu, Chapel, 11, Mr. F. Travers Stevens | 
CHATHAM, The Church of the Great i Hamond Rev. Wm Ha 
Cuownent Cuaret, Atherton, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Mr. J. R. Sruaces 
Rincwoop, Hants., The 11, Mr. Ensc Ka 
Rocubais, Blackwater Stret, 10.90 and 6, Rev. Bers | 
RorusrnaM, Church of Our . 10.45 and 6.30, Supply 4 
w 10.30, Rev. W. T. W 6.30 
Fulwood Gid Chapel 11 and 630, Rev. F. E. D. D 
Old House, 10.45, BorTrTroMLey ’ . Davis om 
Dover, Adrian Street, Unitarian Church, 6.30, Rev. E. G. SHREWSBURY Evers 
Dusu, ‘s 11.30 and 7.30, Rev. E. Hacxs High ~ 

JOHNSTON Darnley Road, 11, Children’s Church J. 
Old Chapel, Chapel Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Sypney P. Warrenouse 
Eomeuacn, St. Mark's Charch, Castle Terrace, 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. B. Tavman 
Exeter, George's Chapel, South St., 6.30, Supply StTocx Tow-on- Wellington Street. 6 30, Rev. F. W. Bans = 
Gee Cross, Hyde Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Hanay Sars Precbyerian 11, —, 6.30, 
il and 6, Mr. C. V. Wanton 
Fitzwilliam Street, 11 Mr. A. L. Fresow * 
Loam, Mill hy and Dr. RW. Wane West Mr RD. Woopur 

The Great Meeting. East Bond and 630, Mr. Wascerr 

omestic Miss 6.30, Rev. 3. Kem USTRALI 
430, Se. 11 and 7, Rev. Coume 
lope and 630; Rev. D. Guan Place, C2; Uncarian Haf-Howr brosd- 
Lonpons, Be > Rev. Warten M. South Wales, Unitarian Charch, 15 Francis Strect (off College Si) 
Palace Terrace, Notting Hii Gate, 11, Rev. advertised 
Loxpon, Gol 6, Rev. K. C 
CANADA 
Place, 11, Rev. D. P. Mowrnsst, Church of the Memish, Sherbrooke West, and Strect 
Rev. A. V. Fox 
Quex Read. il, fies. AV. Fos 
i, Rew. NEW ZEALAND 
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